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THE SCIENCE OF EDUCATION. 

A PARAPHRASE OP DR. KARL ROSENKRANZ'S "PEDAGOGICS AS A SYSTEM." 
BY ANNA 0. BRACKETT. 

II. The Form of Education. 

§ 23. The general foi-m of Education follows from the 
nature of mind. Mind is nothing but what it itself creates 
out of its own activity. It is, at first, mind as undeveloped or 
unconscious (in the main) ; but, secondly, it acquires the power 
of examining its own action, of considering itself as an object 
of attention , as if it were a quite foreign thing — i.e., it reflects 
(in this stage it is really ignorant that it is studying its own na- 
ture) ; and, finally, it becomes conscious that this, which it had 
been examining, and of whose existence it is conscious, is its 
own self: It attains self-consciousness. It is through this 
estrangement from itself, given back to itself again and re- 
stored to unity, but it is no longer a simple, unconscious unity. 
In this third state only can it be said to be free — i. e.,to pos- 
sess itself. Education cannot create ; it can only help to de- 
velop into reality the previously-existent possibility ; it can 
only help to bring forth to light the hidden life. 

§ 24. All culture, in whatever line, must pass through 
these two stages of estrangement and of reunion ; the re- 
union being not of two different things, but the recognition of 
itself by thought, and its acceptance of itself as itself. And 
the more complete is the estrangement — i. e., the more per- 
fectly can the thought be made to view itself as a somewhat 
entirely foreign to itself, to look upon it as a different and 
independent somewhat — the move complete and perfect will be 
its union with and acceptance of its object as one with itself when 
the recognition does finally take place. Through culture we are 
led to this conscious possession of our own thought. Plato 
gives to the feeling, with which knowledge must necessarily 
begin, the name of wonder. But wonder is not knowledge ; 
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it is only the first step towards it. It is the half-terrified 
attention which the mind fixes on an object, and the half-ter- 
ror would be impossible did it not dimly forebode that it was 
something of its own nature at which it was looking. The 
child delights in stories of the far-off, the strange, and the 
wonderful. It is as if they hoped to find in these some solu- 
tion to themselves — a solution which they have, as it were, 
asked in vain of familiar scenes and objects. Their craving 
for such is the proof of how far their nature transcends all its 
known conditions. They are like adventurous explorers who 
push out to miknown regions in hopes of finding the freedom 
and wealth which lies only within themselves. They, want to 
be told about things which they never saw, such as terrible 
conflagrations, banditti life, wild animals, gray old ruins, Kob- 
inson Crusoes on far-off", happy islands. They are irresistibly 
attracted by whatever is highly colored and dazzlingly lighted. 
The child prefers the story of Sinbad the Sailor to any tales 
of his own home and nation, because mind has this necessity 
of getting, as it were, outside of itself so as to obtain a view 
of itself. As the child grows to youth he is, from the same 
reasons, desirous of traveling. 

§ 25. Work may be defined as the activity of the mind 
in a conscious concentration on, and absorption in, some object, 
with the purpose of acquiring or producing it. Play is the 
activity of the mind which gives itself up to surrounding ob- 
jects according to its own caprice, without any thought as to 
results. The Educator gives out work to the pupil, but he 
leaves him to himself in his play. 

§ 26. It is necessary to draw a sharp line between work 
and play. If the Educator has not respect for work as an ac- 
tivity of great weight and importance, he not only spoils the 
relish of the pupil for play, which loses all its charm of free- 
dom when not set off by its antithesis of earnest labor, but he 
undermines in the pupil's mind all respect for any real exist- 
ence. On the other hand, he who does not give to the child 
space, time, and opportunity for play prevents the originality 
of his pupil from free development through the exercise of his 
creative ingenuity. Play sends the child back to his work 
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refreshed, because in it he loses himself without constraint and 
according to his own fancy, while in work he is required to 
yield himself up in a manner prescribed for him by another. 

Let the teacher watch his pupils while at play if he would 
discover their individual peculiarities, for it is then that they 
unconsciously betray their real propensities. This antithesis 
of work and play runs through the entire life, the form only 
of play varying with years and occupations. To do what we 
please, as we please, and when we please, not for any reason, 
but just because we please, remains play always. Children in 
their sports like nothing better than to counterfeit what is to be 
the earnest work of their after-lives. The little girl plays with 
her dolls, and the boy plays he is a soldier and goes to mimic 
wars. 

It is, of course, an error to suppose that the play of a child is 
simply muscular. The lamb and the colt find their full en- 
joyment hi capering aimlessly about the field. But to the 
child play would be incomplete which did not bring the mind 
into action. Children derive little enjoj'ment from purely 
muscular exercise. They must at the same time have an ob- 
ject requiring mental action to attain it. A number of chil- 
dren set simply to run up and down a field would tire of the 
exercise in five minutes ; but put a ball amongst them and set 
them to a game and they will be amused by it for hours. 

Exceptional mental development is always preceded, and is, 
indeed, produced by, an exceptional amount of exercise in the 
form of play on the pai't of the special faculties concerned. 
The peculiar tendencies exhibited in play are due to the large 
development of particular faculties, and the ultimate giant 
strength of a faculty is brought about bv play. The genius is 
no doubt born, not made : but, although born, it would dwin- 
dle away in infancy were it not for the constant exercise taken 
in play, which is as necessary for develo[)ment as food for the 
maintenance of life. 

§ 27. Work should never be treated as if it were play, nor 
play as if it were work. Those whose work is creative activity 
of the mind may find recreation in the details of science ; and 

those, again, whose vocation is scientific research can find rec- 

i 
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reation in the practice of art in its different departments. 
What is work to one may thus be play to another. This does 
not, however, contradict the first statement. 

§ 28. It is the province of education so to accustom us to dif- 
ferent conditions or ways of thinking and acting that they shall 
no longer seem strange or foreign to us. When these have 
become, as we say, " natural " to us — when we find the ac- 
quired mode of thinking or acting just what our inclination 
leads us to adopt unconsciously, a Habit has been formed. A 
habit is, then, the identity of natural inclination with the spe- 
cial demands of any particular doing or suflfering, and it is 
thus the external condition of all progress. As long as we re- 
quire the conscious act of our will to the performance of a deed, 
that deed is a somewhat foreign to ourselves, and not yet a 
part of ourselves. The practical work of the educator may 
thus be said to consist in leading the mind of the pupil over 
certain lines of thought till it becomes " natural" or sponta- 
neous for him to go by that road. Much time is wasted in 
schools where the pupil's mind is not led aright at first, for 
then he has to unlearn habits of thought which are already 
formed. The work of the teacher is to impress good methods 
of studying and thinking upon the minds of his pupils, rather 
than to communicate knowledge. 

§ 29. It is, at first sight, entirely indifferent what a Habit 
shall relate to — i. e., the point is to get the pupil into the way 
of forming habits, and it is not at first of so much moment 
what habit is, formed as that a habit is formed. But we can- 
not consider that there is anything morally neutral in the ab- 
stract, but only in the concrete, or in particular examples. An 
action may be of no moral significance to one man, and under 
certain circumstances, while to another man, or to the same 
man under different circumstances, it may have quite a differ- 
ent significance, or may possess an entirely opposite character. 
Appeal must be made, then, to the individual conscience of each 
one to decide what is and what is not permissible to that indi- 
vidual under the given circumstances. Education must make 
it its first aim to awaken in the pupil a sensitiveness to spirit- 
ual and ethical distinctions which knows that nothing is in its 
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own nature morally insignifiant or indifferent, but shall recog- 
nize, even in things seemingly small, a universal human signifi- 
cance. But, yet, in relation to the highest interests of moi'ality 
or the well-being of society, the pupil must be taught to subor- 
dinate without hesitation all that relates exclusively to his own 
personal comfort or welfare for the well-being of his fellow- 
men, or for moral rectitude. 

When we reflect upon habit, it at once assumes for us the 
character of useful or injurious. The consequences of a habit 
are not indifferent. 

Whatever action tends as a harmonious means to the realiza^ 
tion of our purpose is desirable or advantageous, and whatever 
either partially contradicts or wholly destroys it is disad- 
vantageous. Advantage and disadvantage being, then, only 
relative terms, dependent upon the aim or purpose which we 
happen to have in view, a habit which may be advantageous to 
one man under certain circumstances may be disadvantageous 
to another man, or even to the same man, under other circum- 
stances. Education must, then, accustom the youth to consider 
for himself the expediency or inexpediency of any action in 
relation to his own vocation in life. He must not form habits 
which will be inexpedient with regard to that. 

§ 31. There is, however, an absolute distinction of habits as 
morally good and bad. From this absolute stand-point we 
must, after all, decide what is for us allowable or forbidden, 
what is expedient and what inexpedient. 

§ 32. As to its form, habit may be either passive or active. 
By passive habit is meant a habit of composure which surveys 
undisturbed whatever vicissitudes, either external or internal, 
may fall to our lot, and maintains itself superior to them all, 
never allowing its power of acting to be paralyzed by them. It 
is not, however, merely a stoical indifference, nor is it the com- 
posure which comes from inability to receive impressions — a 
sort of impassivity. It is that composure which is the highest 
result of power. Nor is it a selfish love of ease which inten- 
tionally withdraws itself from annoyances in order to remain 
undisturbed. It is not manifested because of a desire to be 
out of these vicissitudes. It is, while in them, to be not of 
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them. It is the composure which does not fret itself over 
what it camiot change. The soul that has built for itself this 
stronghold of freedcJm within itself may vividly experience 
]oy and sorrow, pain and pleasure, and yet serenely know that 
it is intrenched in walls which are inaccessible to their attacks, 
because it knows that it is infinitely superior to all that may 
chance or change. What is meant by active habit in distinction 
from passive habit is found in our external activity, as skill, 
facility, readiness of information, etc. It might be considered 
as the equipping of our inner selves for active contest with 
the external world ; while passive habit is the fortifying of our 
inner selves a£;ainst the attack of the external world. The 
man who possesses habit in both these forms impresses him- 
self in many different ways on the outer world, while at the 
same time, and all the time, he preserves intact his personality 
from the constant assaults of the outer world. He handles 
both spoar and shield. 

§ 33. All education, in whatever line, must work by forming 
habits physical, mental, or moral. It might be said to consist 
in a conversion of actions which are at first voluntary, by 
means of repetition, into instructive actions which are per- 
formed, as we say, naturally — i. e., without any conscious voli- 
tion. We teach a child to walk, or he teaches himself to walk by 
a constant repetition of the action of the will upon the necessary 
muscles ; and, when the thinking brain hands over the mechan- 
ism to the trained spinal cord, the anxious, watchful look dis- 
appears from the face, and the child talks or laughs as he runs : 
then that part of his education is completed. Henceforth the at- 
tention that had been necessary to manage the body in walking 
is freed for other work. This is only an illustration, easily un- 
derstood, of what takes place in all education. Mental and 
moral acts, thoughts, and feelings iii the same way are, by 
repetition, converted into habits and become our nature ; 
and character, good or bad, is only the aggregate of our habits. 
When we say a person has no character, we mean exnctly this : 
that he has no fixed habits. But, as the great end of human 
life is freedom, he must be above even habit. He must not 
Ije whollv a machine of habits, and education must enable him 
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to attain the power of breaking as well as of forming habits, so 
that he may, when desirable, substitute one habit for another. 
For habits may be (§ 29), according to their nature, proper or 
improper, advantageous or disadvantageous, good or bad ; and, 
according to their form , may be ( § 32 ) either the acceptance 
of the external by the internal oi* the reaction of the internal 
upon the external. Through our freedom we must be able, not 
only to renounce any habit formed, but to form a new and 
better one. Man shoidd be supreme above all habits, wearing 
them as garments which the soul puts on and ofi" at will. It 
must so order them all as to secure for itself a constant progress 
of development into still greater freedom. In this higher 
view habits become thus to our sight only necessary accom- 
paniments of imperfect freedom. Can w« conceive of God, 
who is perfect Freedom, as having any hal)its? We miglit say 
that, as a means toward the ever-more decided realization of the 
Good, we must form a habit of voluntarily making and break- 
ing off habits. We must characterize as bad those habits whicii 
relate only to our personal convenience or enjoyment. They 
are often not essentially blameworthy, but there lies in them a 
hidden danger that they may allure us into luxury or effemi- 
nacy. It is a false and mechanical way of looking at the 
affair to suppose that a habit which had been formed by a 
certain number of repetitions can be broken off by an equal 
number of refusals. We can never utterly renounce a habit 
which we decide to be undesirable for us except through de- 
cision and firmness. 

§ 34. Education, then, must consider the preparation for 
authority and obedience ( § 17 ) ; for a rational ordering of one's 
actions according to universal principles, and, at the same time, 
a preservation of individuality (§ 18) ; for work and play 
(§ 25); for habits of spontaneity or originality (§ 28). To 
endeavor by any set rules to harmonize in the pupil these op- 
posites will be a vain endeavor, and failure in the solution of 
the problem is quite possible by reason of the freedom of the 
pupil, of surrounding circumstances, or of mistakes on the 
part of the teacher, and the possibility of this negative result 
musj, therefore, enter as an element of calculation into the work 
2 * 
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itself. All the dangers which may in any way threaten the 
youth must be considered in advance, and he must be fortified 
against them. While we should not intentionally expose the 
youth to temptation in order to prove his strength of resistance, 
neither should we, on the other hand, endeavor to seclude him 
from all chance of dangerous temptation. To do the former 
would be Satanic ; while to do the latter would be ridiculous, 
useless, and in fact dangerous in the highest degree, for tempta- 
tion comes more from within than from without, and any secret 
inclination will in some way seek, or even create, its own op- 
portunity for gratification. The real safety from sin lies, not 
in seclusion of one's self from the world ' — for all the elements 
of worldliness are innate in each individual — but in an occu- 
pying of the restless activity in other ways, in learning and dis- 
cipline; these being varied as time goes on, according, to the 
age and degree of proficiency. Not to crush out, but to direct, 
the child's activity, whether physical or mental, is the key to all 
real success in education. The sentimentalism which has, during 
the last few years, in this country (the United States), tended 
to diminish to so great an extent the actual work to be per- 
formed by our boys and girls, has set free a dangerous amount 
of energy whose new direction gives cause for grave alarm. 
To endeavor to prevent the youth from all free and individual 
relations with the real woi'ld, implies a never-ending watch 
kept over him. The consciousness of being thus " shadowed " 
destroys in the youth all elasticity of spirit, all confidence, and 
all originality. A constant feeling of, as it wei-e, a detective 
police at his side obscures all sense of independent action, sys- 
tematically accustoming him to dependence. Though, as the 
tragic-comic story of Peter Schlemihl shows, the loss of a man's 
own shadow may involve him in a series of fatalities,^ yet to be 
" shadowed" constantly by a companion, as in the pedagog- 
ical system of the Jesuits, undermines all naturalness. And, 
if we endeavor to guard too strictly against what is evil and 
wrong, the pupil reacts, bringing all his intelligence into the 



1 " When me they fly, I am the wings." — Emerson. 

2 The story of Peter ScUemihl, by Chamisso, may be read in the English trans- 
lation publiihed in "Hedge's German Prose "Writers." 
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service of his craft and cunning, till the would-be educator 
stands aghast at the discovery of such evil-doing as he had 
supposed impossible under his strict supervision. Within the 
circle of whatever rules it may be found necessary to draw 
around the young there must always be left space for freedom. 
Pupils should always be l^d to see that all rules against which 
they fret are only of their own creation : and.that as grave-stones 
mark the place where some one has fallen, so every law is 
only a record of some previous wrong-doing. The law " Thou 
shalt not kill " was not given till murder had been committed. 
In other words, the wrong deed preceded the law against it, 
and perfect obedience is the same as perfect freedom. No obe- 
dience except that which we gain from the pupil's own convic- 
tions has real educational significance. 

§ 35. If there appears in the youth any decided deformity 
opposed to the ideal which we would create in him, we should at 
once inquire into its history and origin. The negative and 
positive are so closely related, and depend so intimately on 
each other, in our being that what appears to us to be neg- 
ligence, rudeness, immorality, foolishness, or oddity may 
arise from some real necessity of the pupil which in its process 
of development has only taken a wrong direction. 

§ 36. If it shoidd appear, on such examination, that the 
wrong action was the result of avoidable ignorance, of caprice, 
or willfulness on the part of the pupil, this calls for a simple pro- 
hibition on the part of the teacher, no reason being assigned. 
His authority must be sufficient for the pupil without any 
reason. When the fault is repeated, and the pupil is old 
enough to understand, then only should the grounds of the 
prohibition be stated with it. This should, however, be done 
in few words, and the educator must never allow himself to 
lose, in a doctrinal lecture, the idea of discipline. If he do, 
the pupil will soon forget that it was his own misbehavior 
which was the cause of all the remarks. The statement of 
the reason must be honest, and must be presented to the youth 
on the side most easy for him to appreciate. False reasons 
are not only morally wrong, but they lead the mind astray. 
XII— 20 
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We also commit a grave error when we try to unfold to the 
youth all the possible consequences of his wrong act, for those 
iwssible consequeuc€fs are too far off to affect his mind. The 
long lecture wearies him, especially if it be in a stereotyped 
form ; and with teachers who are fault-finding, and who like to 
hear themselves talk, this is apt to be the case. Still more 
unfortunate would it be if we really should affect the lively 
imagination of a sensitive youth by our description of the 
wretchedness to which his wrong-doing, if persisted in, might 
lead him, for then the conviction that he has already taken 
one step in that direction may produce in him a fear which in 
the future man may become terrible depression and lead to 
degradation. 

§ 37. If to censure we add the threat of punishment, we 
have then what in coinmon language is called scoldinor. 

If threats are made, the pupil must be made to feel that 
they will be faithfully executed according to the word. 

The threat of punishment is, however, to be avoided ; for cir- 
cumstances may arise which will render its fulfillment not only 
objectionable, but wrong, and the teacher will then find himself 
in4he position of Herod and bound " for his oath's sake " to a 
course of action which no longer seems the best. Even the 
law in affixing a penalty to definite crimes allows a certain 
latitude in a maximum and minimum of awarded punishment. 

§ 38. It is only after other means of reformation have been 
tried, and have failed, that punishment is justifiable for error, 
transgression, or vice. When our simple prohibition (§ 36), 
the statement of our reason for the prohibition( § 36) , and threat 
of punishment (§37) have all failed, then punishment comes 
and intentionally inflicts pain on the youth in order to force 
him by this last means to a realization of his wrong-doing. And 
here the punishment must not be given for general bad conduct 
or for a perverse disposition — those being vague generalities — 
but for a special act of wrong-doing at that time. He should 
not be punished because he is naturally bad or because he is 
generally naughty, but for this one special and particular act 
which he has committed. Thus the punishment will act on the 
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general disposition, not directly, but through this paixicular 
act, as a manifestation of the disposition. Then it will not 
accuse the innermost nature of the culprit. This way of 
punishment is not only demanded by justice, but it is absolutely 
necessary in view of the fact of the sophistry inherent in 
human nature which is always busy in assigning various 
motives for its actions. If the child understands, then, that he 
is punished for that particular act which he knows himself to 
have committed, he cannot feel the bitter sense of injustice 
and misunderstanding which a punishment inflicted for general 
reasons, and which attributes to him a depravity of motives 
and intentions, so often engenders. 

§ 39. Punishment as an educational means must, neverthe- 
less, be always essentially corrective, since it seeks always to 
bring the youth to a comprehension of his wrong-doing and to 
a positive alteration in his behavior, and, hence, has for its aim 
to improve him. At the same time it is a sad testimony of 
the insufliciency of the means which have been previously tried. 
We should on no account aim to terrify the youth by physical 
force, so that to avoid that he will refrain from doing the 
wrong or from repeating a wrong act already done. This 
would lead only to terrorism, and his growing strength would 
soon put him beyond its power and leave him without motive 
for refraining from evil. Punishment may have this effect in 
some degree, but it should, above all, be madeto impress deeply 
upon his mind the eternal truth that the evil deed is never 
allowed in God's universe to act unrestrained and according to 
its own will, but that the good and true is the only absolute 
power in the world, and that it is never at a loss to avenge any 
contradiction of its will and design. 

It may be questioned whether the moral teaching in our 
schools be not too negative in its measures ; whether it do 
not confine itself too much to forbidding the commission of the 
wrong deed, and spend too little force in securing the per- 
formance of the right deed. Not a simple refraining from the 
wrong, but an active doing of the right would be the better 
lesson to inculcate. 

In the laws of the state the office of punishment is first to 
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satisfy justice,' and only after this is done can the improve- 
ment of the criminal be considered. If government should 
proceed on the same basis as the educator, it would make a 
grave mistake, for it has to deal, not with children, but with 
adults, to whom it concedes the dignity of full responsibility 
for all their acts. It has not to consider the reasons, either 
psychological or ethical, which prompted the deed. The 
actual deed is what it has first of all to deal with, and only 
after that is considered and settled can it take into view any 
mitigating circumstances connected therewith, or any pecul- 
iarity of the individual. The educator, on the other hand, 
has to deal with those who are immature and only growing 
toward responsibility. As long as they are under the care of 
a teacher, he is at any rate partially accountable for what they 
do. We must never confound the nature of punishment in the 
State with that of punishment as an educational means. 

§ 40. As to punishment, as with all other work in education, 
it can never be abstractly determined beforehand, but it must be 
regulated with a view to the individual pupil and his peculiar 
circumstances. What it shall be, and how and when adminis- 
tered, are problems which call for great ingenuity and tact on 
the part of the educator. It must never be forgotten that 
punishments vary in intensity at the will of the educator. He 
fixes the standard by which they are measured in the child's 
mind. Whipping is actual physical pain, and an evil in itself 
to the child. But there are many other punishments which 
involve no physical pain, and the intensity of which, as felt by 
the child, varies according to an artificial standard in dif- 
ferent schools. "To sit uilder the clock" was a great pun- 



^ That is, punishment is retributive and not corrective. Justice requires that 
each man shall have the fruits of his own deeds; in this it assumes that each 
and every man is free and self-determined. It proposes to treat each man as free, 
and as the rightful owner of his deed and its consequences. If he does a deed 
which is destructive to human rights, it shall destroy his rights and deprive him of 
property, personal freedom, or even of life. But corrective punishment assumes 
immaturity of development and consequent lack of freedom. It belongs to the 
period of nurture, and not to the period of maturity. The tendency in our 
schools is, however, to displace the forms of mere corrective punishment (cor- 
poral chastisement), and to substitute for them forms founded on retribution — 
e. g., deprivation of privileges. See sees. 42 and 43. 
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ishmetit in one of our public schools — not that the seat was 
not perfectly comfortable, but that one was never sent there 
to sit unless for some grave misdemeanor. The teacher has 
the matter in his own hands, and it is well to remember this 
and to grade his punishments with much caution, so as to 
make all pass for their full value. In some schools even sus- 
pension is so common that it does not seem to the pupil a 
very tei'rible thing. '• Familiarity breeds contempt," and fre- 
quency implies familiarity. A punishment seldom resorted to 
will always seem to the pupil to be severe. As we weaken, 
and in fact bankrupt, language by an inordinate use of super- 
latives, so, also, do we weaken any punishment by its fre- 
quent repetition. Economy of resources should be always 
practiced. 

§ 41. In general, we might say that, for very young children, 
corporal punishment is most appropriate ; for boys and girls, 
isolation ; and for older youth , something which appeals to the 
sense of honor. 

§42. (1) Corporal punishment implies physical pain. Gen- 
erally it consists of a whipping, and this is perfectly justifiable 
in case of persistent defiance of authority, of obstinate care- 
lessness, or of malicious evil-doing, so long or so often as the 
higher perceptions of the offender are closed against appeal. 
But it must not be administered too often, or with undue se- 
verity. To resoit to deprivation of food is cruel. But, while 
we condemn the false view of seeing in the rod the only pana- 
cea for all embarrassing questions of discipline on the teach- 
er's part, we can have no sympathy for the sentimentality 
which assumes that the dignity of humanity is affected by 
a blow given to a child. It is wrong thus to confound self- 
conscious humanity with child-humanity, for to the average 
child himself a blow is the most natural form of retribution, 
and that in which all other eflforts at influence at last end . 
The fully grown man ought, certainly, not to be flogged, for 
this kind of punishment places him on a level with the child ; 
or, where it is barbarously inflicted, reduces him to the level of 
the brute, and thus absolutely does degrade him. In English 
schools the rod is said to be often used ; if a pupil of the first 
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class, who is never flogged, is put back into the second, he be- 
comes again subject to flogging. But, even if this be necessary 
in the schools, it certainly has no proper place in the army 
and navy. 

§ 43. (2) To punish a pupil by isolation is to remove him 
temporarily from the society of his fellows. The boy or girl 
thus cut off from companionship, and forced to think only of 
himself, begins to understand how helpless he is in such a 
position. Time passes wearily, and he is soon eager to re- 
turn to the companionship of parents, brothers and sisters, 
teachers and fellow-students. 

But to leave a child entirely by himself without any super- 
vision, and perhaps in a dark room, is as wrong as to leave two 
or three together without supervision. It often happens when 
they are kept after school by themselves that they give the 
freest rein to their childish wantonness, and commit the wildest 
pranks. 

§ 44. (3) Shutting childi'en up in this way does not touch 
their sense of honor, and the punishment is soon forgotten, 
because it relates only to certain particular phases of their 
behavior. But it is quite different when the pupil is isolated 
from his fellows on the ground that by his conduct he has 
violated the very principles which make civilized society 
possible, and is, therefore, no longer a proper member of it. 
This is a punishment which touches his sense of honor, for 
honor is the recognition of the individual by others as their 
equal, and by his error, or by his crime, he had forfeited his 
right to be their equal, their peer, and has thus severed 
himself from them. 

The separation from them is thus only the external form of 
the real separation which he himself has brought to pass with- 
in his soul, and which his wrong-doing has only made clearly 
visible. This kind of punishment, thus touching the whole 
character of the youth and not easily forgotten, should be 
administered with the greatest caution lest a permanent loss of 
self-respect follow. When we think our wrong-doing to be 
eternal in its effects, we lose all power of effort for our own 
improvement. 
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This sense of honor cannot be developed so well in family 
life, because in the family the ties of blood make all in a cer- 
tain sense equal, no matter what may be their conduct. He 
who has by wrong-doing severed himself from society is still a 
member of the family, and within its sacred circle is still be- 
loved, though it may be with bitter tears. No matter liow 
wrong he may have been, he still can find there the deepest 
sympathy, for he is still father, brother, etc. It is in the con- 
tact of one family with another that the feeling of honor is 
first developed, and still more in the contact of the individual 
with an institution which is not bound to him by any natural 
ties, but is an organism entirely external to him. Thus, to the 
child, the school and the school-classes offer a means of devel- 
opment which can never be found in the family. 

This fact is often overlooked by those who have the charge 
of the education of children. No home education, ho private 
tutorship, can take the place of the school as an educational 
influence. For the first time in his life the child, on being 
sent to school, finds himself in a community where he is re- 
sponsible for his own deeds, and where he has no one to shield 
him. The rights of others for whom he has no special affec- 
tion are to be respected by him, and his own are to be de- 
fended. The knowledge gained at the school is by no means 
the most valuable acquisition there obtained. It must never 
be forgotten by the teacher that the school is an institution on 
an entirely different basis from the iiimily, and that personal 
attachment is not the principle on which its rule can be rightly 
based. 

§ 45. This gradation of punishment from physical pain, up 
through occasional isolation, to the touching of the innermost 
sense of honor is very carefully to be considered, both with 
regard to the different ages at which they are severally appro- 
priate and to the different discipline which they necessarily 
produce. Every punishment must, however, be always looked 
at as a means to some end, and is thus transitory in its nature. 
The pupil should always be conscious that it is painful to the 
teacher to punish him. Nothing can be more effectual as a 
means of cure for the wrong-doer than to perceive in the man- 
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ner and tone of the voice, in the very delay with which the 
necessary punishment is administered, that he who punishes 
also suffers in order that the wrong-doer may be cured of his 
fault. The principle of vicarious suffering lies at the root of 
all spiritual healing. 



///. The Limits of Education. 

§ 46. As far as the external form of education is concerned, 
its limit is reached in the instrumentality of punishment in 
which we seek to turn the activity which has been employed in 
a wrong direction into its proper channel, to make the deed 
positive instead of negative, to substitute for the destructive 
deed one which shall be in harmony with the constructive 
forces of society. But education implies its real limits 
in its definition, which is to build up the individual into 
theoretical and practical Reason. When this work goes prop- 
erly on, the authority of the educator, as authority, necessarily 
loses, every day, some of its force, as the guiding principles 
come to form a part of the pupil's own character, instead of 
being super-imposed on him from without through the media- 
tion of the educator. What was autiiority becomes now ad- 
vice and example ; unreasoning and implicit obedience jjasses 
into gratitude and affection. The pupil wears off the rough 
edges of his crude individuality, wliich is transfigured, so to 
speak, into the universality and necessity of Reason, but with- 
out losing his identity in the process. W^ork becomes enjoy- 
ment, and Play is found only in a change of activity. The 
youth takes possession of himself, and may now be left to him- 
self. There are two widely differing views with regard to the 
limits of education ; one lays great stress on the powerlessness 
of the pupil and the great power of the teacher, and asserts 
that the teacher must create something out of the pupil. 

This view is often seen to have undesirable results, where 
large numbei's are to be educated together. It assumes that 
each pupil is only " a sample of the lot " on whom the teacher 
is to affix his stamp, as if they were different pieces of goods 
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from some factory. Thus individuality is destroyed, and all 
reduced to one level, as in cloisters, barracks, and orphan asy- 
lums, where only one individual seems to exist. Sometimes it 
takes the form of a theory which holds that one can at will 
flog anything into or out of a pupil. This may be called a 
superstitious belief in the power of education. The opposite 
extreme may be found in that system which advocates a " se- 
vere letting alone," asserting that individuality is unconquer- 
able, and that often the most careful and circumspect education 
fails of reaching its aim because the inherent nature of the 
youth has fought against it with such force as to render abort- 
ive all opposing efforts. This idea of Pedagogy produces a 
sort of indifference about means and ends which would leave 
each individuality to grow as its own instinct and the chance 
influences of the world might direct. The latter view would, 
of course, preclude the possibility of any science of education, 
and make the youth only the sport of blind fate. The com- 
parative power of inherited tendencies and of educational ap- 
pliances is, however, one which every educator should carefully 
study. Much careless generalization has been made on this 
topic, and opinion is too often based upon some one instance 
where accurate observation of methods and influences have 
been wanting. 

§ 47. Education has necessarily a definite subjective limit 
in the individuality of the youth, for it can develop in him only 
that which exists in him as a possibility. It can lead and 
assist, but it has no power to create. What nature has denied 
to a man education cannot give him, any more than it can on 
the other hand annihilate his original gifts, though it may 
suppress, distort, and measurably destroy them. And yet it is 
impossible to decide what is the real essence of a man's indi- 
viduality until he has left behind him the years of growth, 
because it is not till then that he fully attains conscious 
possession of himself. Moreover, at this critical time many 
traits which were supposed to be characteristic may prove 
themselves not to be so by disappearing, while long-slumbering 
and unsuspected talents may crop out. Whatever has been 
forced upon a child, though not in harmony with his individu- 
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ality, whatever has been driven into him without having been 
actively accepted by him, or having had a definite relation to 
his culture — will remain perhaps, but only as an external 
foreign ornament, only as a parasitic growth which weakens 
the force of his real nature. But we must distinguish from 
these little affectations which arise from a misconception of 
the limits of individuality that effort of imitation which 
children and young people often exhibit in trying to copy in 
their own actions those peculiarities which they observe and 
admire in perfectly-developed persons with whom they may 
come in contact. They see a reality which corresponds to their 
own possibility, and the presentiment of a like or a similar 
attainment stirs them to imitation, although this external 
imitation may be sometimes disagreeable or ridiculous to the 
lookers-on. We ought not to censure it too severely, remem- 
bering that it springs from a positive striving towards true 
culture, and needs only to be properly directed, and never to 
be roughly put down. 

§ 48. The objective limit of education consists in the means 
which can be applied for it. That the capacity for culture 
should exist is the first condition of success, but it is none the 
less necessary that it be cultivated. But how much cultivation 
shall be given to it must depend in very great degree on the 
means which are practicable, and this will undoubtedly again 
depend on the worldly possessions and character of the family 
to which the pupil belongs. If he comes of a cultivated and 
refined family, he will have a great advantage at the start over 
his less favored comrades ; and, with regard to many of the arts 
and sciences, this limitation of education is of great significance. 
But the means alone will not answer. Without natural capac- 
ity, all the educational apparatus possible is of no avail. On 
the other hand, real talent often accomplishes incredible feats 
with very limited means ; and, if the way is only once open, 
makes of itself a center of attraction which draws to itself as 
with magnetic power the necessary means. Moral culture is, 
however, from its very nature, raised above such dependence. 

If we fix our thought on the subjective limit — that of indi- 
viduality (§ 47) — we detect the ground for that indifference 
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which lays little stress on education (§ 46, end). If, on the 
other hand, we concentrate our attention on the means of cul- 
ture, we shall perceive the reason of the other extreme spoken 
of — of that pedagogical despotism (§46) which fancies that 
it is able to prescribe and enforce at will upon the pupil any 
culture whatever, without regard to his special characteristics. 

§ 49. Education comes to its absolute limit when the pupil 
has apprehended the problem which he is to solve, has com- 
prehended the means which are at his disposal, and has acquired 
the necessary skill in using them. The true educator seeks to 
render himself unnecessary by the complete emancipation of 
the youth. He works always towards the independence of the 
pupil, and always with the design of withdrawing so soon as 
he shall have reached this stand-point, arid of leaving him to 
the full responsibility for his own deeds. To endeavor to hold 
him in the position of a pupil after this time has been reached 
would be to contradict the very essence of education, which 
must find its result in the independent maturity of the youth. 
The inequality which formerly existed between pupil and 
teacher is now removed, and nothing becomes more oppressive 
to the former than any endeavor to force upon him the au- 
thority from which, in reality, his own efforts have freed him. 
But the undue hastening of this emancipation is as bad an 
error as an effort after delay. The question as to whether a 
person is really ready for independent action — as to whether 
his education is finished — may be settled in much the same 
way in education as in politics. When any people has pro- 
gressed so far as to put the question whether they are ready 
for freedom, it ceases to be a question ; for, without the inner 
consciousness of freedom itself, the question would never have 
occurred to them. 

§ 50. But, although the pupil may rightly now be freed from 

the hands of instructors, and no longer obtain his culture 

through them, it is by no means to be understood that he is 

not to go on with the work himself. He is now to educate 

himself. Each must plan out for himself the ideal toward which 

he must daily strive. In this process of self-transformation a 

friend may aid by advice and example, but he cannot educate, 
2 1 
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for the act of educating necessarily implies inequality between 
teacher and pupil. The human necessity for companionship 
gives rise to societies of different kinds, in which we may, per- 
haps, say that there is. some approach to educating their mem- 
bers, the necessary inequality being supplied by various grades 
and orders. They presuppose education in the usual sense of 
the word, but they wish to bring about an education in a higher 
sense, and, therefore, they veil the last form of their ideal in 
mystery and secrecy. 

By the term Philister the Germans indicate the man of a 
civilized state who lives on, contented with himself and devoid 
of any impulse towards further self-culture. To one who is 
always aspiring after an Ideal, such a one cannot but be repul- 
sive. But how many are they who do not, sooner or later, in 
mature life, crystallize, as it were, so that any active life, any 
new progress, is to them impossible? 



FICHTE'S CRITICISM OF SCHELLING. 

[translated from the GERMAN OF J. G. FICHTE.] 
BY A. E. KROEGER. 

//. Concerning the Fate Hitherto Experienced by the Science of 

Knowledge. 

1. Description of the state of our Literature generally. — It 
is by no means our purpose here to repeat how the public 
tas conducted itself towards the Science of Knowledge ever 
since its first appearance, but to explain this conduct and to 
show up its grounds ; and since these grounds lie, doubtless, in 
the state of our literature generally, as it has existed and still 
exists^ we shall best give the proposed information by first fur- 
nishing a thorough description of this state of our general lit- 
erature. 

The pain and deep sorrow which overcomes us at being 
forced to leave the pure ether of profound thought, wherein 



